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Mitchell  Goldstein;  17,  Richard  T.  Heap;  302, 
Michael  N.  Kalafatas;  307,  Thomas  E.  Kelley; 
308,  Leslie  A.  Lewis;  309,  Charles  A.  McVea; 
311.  Brian  O’Donnell;  312,  William  J.  Pierro; 
313.  Robert  E.  Rooney;  317,  Lamont  V.  Shire; 
321,  Frank  Sparaco;  322,  Victor  J.  Terrio;  323, 
Daniel  Wilson. 
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Fourth  Year — 101,  Francis  Belmonte;  102, 
John  G.  Congdon;  103,  Henry  Cullerton;  107, 
Robert  C.  Ernst;  108,  Abraham  W.  Haddad;  112, 
Frederick  Jackson;  113,  Lawrence  Keough;  116, 
Arthur  Metz;  117,  Richard  J.  Niland;  118,  Barry 
A.  Park;  119,  Leonard  Segal;  219,  Angelo  Veneto. 


Third  Year — 201,  Ra^rnond  S.  Barrow;  202, 
John  Campagna;  203,  Victor  Casaburi;  204,  Rob- 
ert I.  Downey;  207,  Francis  H.  Fraccastoro;  208, 
John  Hogan;  209,  Barry  Jaye;  211,  Eric  Loth; 
212,  Paul  Menconi;  213,  Kenneth  E.  Pinkham; 
216,  Robert  Sadowski;  217,  Edward  Smith;  218, 
Harrv'  Vakalopoulos. 


Second  Year — ^7,  Ralph  Anzalone;  8,  Robert 
Boles;  9,  James  V.  Collins;  11,  Ralph  Dixon; 
12,  Robert  Ferraro;  13,  Peter  A.  Gallo;  16,  James 
J.  Greene;  17,  Ronald  S.  Harvey;  302,  Joel  E. 
Kachinsky;  307,  Robert  E.  Ledwak;  308,  Robert  J. 
Lynch;  309,  Paul  E.  McNeil;  311,  Michael  L. 
O’Keefe;  312,  Arthur  Petro;  313,  Robert  G. 
Reilly;  317,  Charles  Schneider;  321,  George 
Strudas;  322,  Patrick  T.  Walsh;  323,  Paul  Winer, 
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The  Head  Master's  Message 


As  Head  Master  of  the  English  High  School  I welcome  the  opportunity  which 
a new  school  year  presents  to  extend  to  the  entire  student  body  my  best  wishes  for 
another  year  of  successful  scholastic  endeavor. 

Believe  me,  nothing  is  more  important  than  the  steps  you  are  taking  this  year 
in  preparation  for  the  years  that  lie  ahead.  For  the  young  man  who  is  wise  enough 
to  study  hard  now,  and  to  make  the  most  of  his  abilities,  the  years  ahead  will  become 
“Opportunity  Unlimited”.  The  college  of  his  choice  will  swing  wide  her  doors;  the 
position  he  seeks  will  be  readily  found;  and  many  other  advantages  will  naturally 
follow  if  he  makes  the  most  of  these  preparatory  years. 

This  school  year  will  provide  for  each  of  you  new  opportunities  for  scholastic 
growth  toward  new  and  higher  levels  of  achievement  in  your  various  subject  fields. 

If  you  are  to  succeed  you  must  resolve  now  to  set  a definite  goal  for  yourself, 
and  to  make  the  most  of  your  scholastic  abilities  through  study  and  hard  work. 

May  success  attend  your  efforts  and  may  each  of  you  grow  in  knowledge  and 
understanding  during  this  coming,  school  year. 

JOSEPH  L.  MALONE,  Head  Master 
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ITn  fll>emoriam 


(Arttfur  |il.  ^&ans 


A profound  sadness  and  deep  sorrow  settled  on 
our  school  when  we  learned  of  the  death,  on 
October  12,  of  Arthur  L.  Evans,  a teacher  in  the 
Science  Department  for  26  years.  A graduate  of 
English  High  School,  Class  of  1917,  and  of  Boston 
College  in  1922,  where  he  had  taught  before 
coming  to  English  High  School,  he  brought  to  us 
a wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  his  held. 

In  his  years  of  teaching,  we  all,  student  and 
teacher  alike,  came  to  know  a man  among  men 
whose  sole  concern  was  the  welfare  of  those  en- 
trusted to  him.  He  never  dodged  a responsibility 
or  refused  to  take  on  a difficult  task. 

The  father  of  six  children,  he  understood  youth’s 
problems;  and,  as  a teacher,  he  truly  acted  “in 
loco  parentis”,  giving  kindly  and  fatherly  advice 
to  all.  Through  the  years,  boys  will  remember  and 
appreciate  him  as  an  understanding  teacher  whose 
loyalty  to  high  ideals  would  never  tolerate  any- 
thing short  of  a boy’s  best  performance. 

No  better  estimate  of  “Chick”  may  be  given 
than  that  of  Mr.  Elmer  Phelps,  retired  faculty 
member,  who  had  spent  over  25  years  as  a fellow- 


teacher  at  English  High.  “As  a teacher  Arthur 
Evans  had  no  superior;  enthusiastic,  conscientious, 
a thorough  master  of  his  subject,  one  who  gave  all 
he  had  to  give,  always.  He  was  a great  infltience 
on  his  students  who  loved  and  respected  him. 
Because  of  his  broad  outlook  and  philosophy  of 
living,  his  boys  took  away  from  his  classroom  far 
more  than  a mere  knowledge  of  subject  matter. 
He  gave  them  an  indefinable  something  which 
made  English  High  School  boys  better  men  and 
citizens.  As  a friend  and  individual  Arthur  was  a 
remarkable  man,  as  he  possessed  those  qualities  so 
lacking  in  the  world  of  today;  courage,  loyalty, 
fearlessness,  intelligence,  balance,  a willingness  to 
admit  mistakes,  a desire  to  be  fair  always,  and  the 
will  to  do  what  he  believed  was  right  and  just.” 

To  his  family  we  extend  our  deepest  sympathy. 
Their  extreme  sorrow  may  be  somewhat  softened 
in  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  a job  well  and 
conscientiously  done  by  a devoted  father  and  a 
faithful  teacher. 

Requiescat  in  Pace. 
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Bditoria! 


The  Latin  proverb  excelsior  means  “aim  higher.” 
When  we  started  working  on  the  Record  in  Sep- 
tember, we  adopted  this  as  our  motto  and  set  up 
a goal  of  continuing  improvement.  This  better- 
ment will  again  place  English  High  with  the  best 
school  magazines  in  the  entire  nation.  The  only 
way  this  can  be  achieved  is  by  the  hard  work  of 
the  staff,  and,  what  is  more  important,  by  the  con- 
tribution of  you,  the  student  body. 

Doubtless  there  are  among  you  many  compe- 
tent writers,  artists,  and  photographers  who  can 


help  us  make  the  Record  an  even  better  publi- 
cation. On  the  staff  we  need  not  only  creative 
artists,  but  writers  to  report  on  the  numerous  clubs, 
sports,  and  activities  within  the  school.  A story, 
a poem,  or  even  an  amusing  anecdote  for  “Cruising 
the  Corridors”  could  start  vou  on  your  way  to 
making  the  Record  your  magazine,  not  the  work 
sheet  of  a few. 

Make  your  paper  one  you  can  be  proud  to  call 
your  own!  Try  out  for  the  Record  by  submitting 
interesting  material  to  the  editorial  board. 
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Suglish  - 0roton 

By  ROBERT  C.  ERNST,  ’59 


THIS  YEAR 

The  first  game  of  the  season  for  English  and 
Groton  resulted  in  a decisive  victory  for  English, 
the  second  in  the  last  four  years.  During  the 
second  period,  after  several  good  runs  by  Line 
Chandler,  Phil  Martell  scored  a T.  D.  from  the 
three-yard  line.  The  attempt  for  the  extra  points 
was  unsuccessful.  Groton  retaliated  in  the  same 
period  but  missed  the  points  after.  Halfway 
through  the  third  period  Bob  Bouyer  blocked  a 
punt  on  Groton’s  twenty-yard  line  and  Joe  Bruno 
recovered  on  the  ten.  Groton’s  defense  pushed  the 
Mighty  Blue  Eleven  back  to  the  fifteen,  where  Jack 
Lehmann  faded  back  and  threw  a twenty-yard 
pass  to  Line  Chandler  for  another  six  points. 
Again  English  missed  the  extra  points. 

In  the  fourth  quarter  Phil  Martell  intercepted 
a pass  and  ran  twenty  yards  for  a touchdown.  This 
time  English  tried  for  the  extra  points  by  kicking, 
but  again  were  stopped  as  the  kick  was  blocked. 
The  final  score  was — English  18,  Groton  6 — but 
in  sixty-eight  years  of  this  gridiron  rivalry,  English 
has  only  won  fifteen  of  the  sixty-eight  games. 

LOOKING  BACK 

Last  Year 

1957 — E.H.S.  0,  Groton  19.  Groton  scored  in 
the  first  quarter  and  the  extra  point  was  good, 
to  make  the  score  7-0.  In  the  second  quarter, 
Groton  lost  fifteen  yards  because  of  a holding 
penalty,  but  then  two  passes  brought  Groton  over 
the  line  and  the  score  was  13-0.  Groton  finished 
their  scoring  in  the  third  quarter  by  another  T.  D., 
which  brought  the  score  to  19-0.  English  threat- 
ened and  made  a touchdown,  but  it  was  nullified 
by  a backfield-in-motion  penalty.  English  lost  only 
two  games  this  year,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 

Five  Years  Ago 

1953 — E.H.S.  13,  Groton  0.  Groton  received 
but  was  forced  to  ount  after  English  launched  a 
driving  attack.  Both  teams  moved  back  and  forth 
over  the  field,  but  they  did  not  score  in  the  first 
half.  English  moved  into  the  Groton  ten  but 
fumbled,  and  Groton  took  the  ball  back  to  the 
forty-five  yard  line.  Time  ran  out  with  the  ball 
on  our  thirty.  In  the  second  half  we  charged 
eighty  yards  in  ten  plays  to  score  the  first  T.  D. 
and  also  the  extra  point.  Later,  we  came  back  and 
pushed  over  the  final  T.  D.  on  a pass.  The  “point 
after”  was  missed.  This  was  the  third  year  in  a 
row  we_  defeated  Groton. 


Ten  Years  Ago 

1948 — E.H.S.  6,  Groton  6.  In  the  pouring  rain, 
Groton  kicked  off  to  English.  We  ran  the  ball  up 
to  the  thirty-five,  but  were  thwarted  from  scoring. 
The  team  exchanged  the  pigskin  twice  before 
Groton  scored  a touchdown  but  failed  at  the  point 
after.  In  the  second  quarter  we  scored  after  inter- 
cepting a pass  and  after  a score  of  well-run  plays. 
We  also  missed  the  point  after.  In  the  second  half 
Groton  kicked  off  again,  and  English  took  the  ball 
to  the  forty.  The  ball  switched  back  and  forth, 
but  no  further  score  was  made.  This  was  one 
of  the  ten  ties  which  have  occurred  during  the 
English-Groton  series. 

Fifteen  Years  Ago 

1943 — E.H.S.  20,  Groton  0.  Groton  won  the 
toss  and  kicked  to  English.  English  kicked  it  back 
in  the  third  down  and  later  Groton  punted  to 
English.  We  made  a touchdown  in  the  second 
quarter  but  failed  on  the  extra  point.  A similar 
situation  repeated  itself,  and  English  made  the 
score  13-0.  In  the  second  half,  after  an  exchange 
of  punts.  English  scored  again  and  brought  the 
score  to  20-0  to  win  the  game. 

Twenty  Years  Ago 

1938 — English  26,  Groton  14.  English  de- 
cisively defeated  Groton,  scoring  three  out  of  four 
touchdowns  in  the  first  half,  while  Groton  made 
two  T.  D.’s  in  the  second  half.  Groton  received 
but  kicked  out  of  danger  because  of  a fumble.  In 
two  plays,  E.H.S.  advanced  the  ball  to  Groton’s 
thirty.  Then  Joe  King  (Yes,  he  is  now  one  of  our 
teachers!)  caught  a pass  and  netted  the  first  T.  D., 
but  '"ir  team  failed  on  the  extra  point.  English 
kicked,  but  the  ball  bounced  off  the  player  for 
Groton,  and  we  recovered.  We  then  started  a 
march  down  the  field  and  scored  again  but  missed 
the  extra  point.  English  scored  again  by  the  use 
of  four  plays.  Near  the  end  of  the  half,  E.H.S. 
again  scored.  Groton  then  came  to  life  and  made 
its  two  touchdowns  of  the  game.  English  scored 
again,  making  the  final  score  26-14.  Mr.  King  was 
a junior  this  year  and  became  the  captain  of  the 
football  squad  the  next  year.  That  year  English 
lost  7-0,  which  should  be  no  reflection  on  the  great 
Joe  King. 

Twenty-five  Years  Ago 

1933 — E.H.S.  20,  Groton  0.  Groton  took  the 
ball  but  fumbled  to  English.  It  took  us  two  plays 
for  a T.  D.,  but  we  missed  the  point.  In  the  second 
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period  a kicking  duel  took  place  between  teams, 
but  no  score  was  acquired.  The  third  period  saw 
English  score  again  after  Groton  failed  to  move 
the  ball,  but  we  failed  to  strike  up  the  extra  point. 
Groton  again  could  not  make  yardage,  but  when 
English  took  over  control  of  the  ball,  we  com- 
pleted a thirty-five  yard  pass  for  another  T.  D., 
a good  extra  point  and  a score  of  20-0.  In  the 
past  twenty  years,  English  had  won  only  three 
games.  One  of  the  games,  however,  was  cancelled 
in  1927. 

TTiirty  Years  Ago 

1928- — E.H.S.  6,  Groton  7.  It  was  a hard- 
fought  battle  in  the  first  half,  but  Groton  held  the 
ball  in  our  territory  the  whole  second  half.  Groton 
kicked  to  English,  and  we  ran  seventy  yards  for  a 
T.  D.,  but  the  extra  point  was  blocked.  An  ex- 
change of  punts — and  the  half  was  over. 

Second  half;  Groton  started  with  a rush.  They 
moved  to  our  five,  and  held  there.  They  lost  the 
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12 
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19 
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1927 

1926 
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No  Game 

14 

ball  on  downs;  but  when  they  recovered  the  ball, 
they  smashed  through  for  two  first  downs;  and  a 
few  more  gains  gave  them  a touchdown.  Their 
extra  point  was  good,  and  they  won  with  a score 
of  7-6. 

Thirty-five  Years  Ago 

1923 — E.H.S.  0,  Groton  13.  In  the  first  quar- 
ter, no  score  was  made,  even  though  Groton  had 
the  kicking  advantage.  In  the  second  quarter 
Groton  kicked  to  our  three.  English  kicked  to  get 
out  of  danger,  but  the  quick  action  of  the  Groton 
defense  balked  our  kick,  and  Groton  took  posses- 
sion of  the  ball,  and  carried  it  over  for  a T.  D. 
Their  extra  point  was  good.  Again,  in  the  same 
period,  Groton  took  control  of  the  ball  and  raced 
for  another  touchdown,  but  missed  the  point.  In 
the  second  half,  there  was  no  scoring,  but  both 
teams  played  great  defense.  This  was  only  the 
second  game  English  had  won  out  of  the  previous 
twenty-seven  games. 


The  Years 
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Senior  Class  Slection 


By  MARTIN  STARR,  ’59 


The  first  of  the  “strictly  senior”  activities  got 
under  way  in  the  form  of  class  elections,  with  the 
call-to-the-hall  bulletin  for  candidates  issued  by 
“Doc”  Frazier.  Those  given  the  approval  by  the 
screening  committee  were  the  following: 

For  president:  Jim  Killian,  Dave  Pochini,  Steve 
Fallon,  and  Joe  Veneto. 

For  vice-president:  Frank  Ronan,  Fred  Jackson, 
Skip  Mortimer,  Don  Kennedy,  A1  Karchmer,  and 
Paul  Ricci. 

For  secretary-treasurer:  Bart  Graham,  Barry 

Park,  Bob  Ernst,  Ray  Schwartz,  Gerry  Murray, 
Lenny  Segal,  and  Leo  Horgan. 

For  executive  committee:  Mike  Logan,  Dick 
Fishman,  A1  Goldman,  Dave  Haley,  Chuck  Gil- 
mor,  Leo  Roderick,  Frank  Falvey,  Henry  Culler- 
ton,  Mike  Caroline,  Abe  Haddad,  A1  Berger,  Dick 
Alexanian,  Paul  Howell,  JefT  Kliman,  Tony 
Cosentino,  Chet  Sidell,  Kev.  Hynes,  and  Stan 
Chase. 

Under  the  rigid  direction  of  Mr.  Frazier,  each 
candidate  was  allowed  one  minute  to  present  his 
platform.  Armed  with  a stopwatch  and  a chatter- 
ing clacker,  which  he  used  to  advantage  on  more 


than  one  occasion.  Doc  would  let  loose  with  a 
wild  burst  of  machine-gun  like  fire  when  a candi- 
date had  violated  the  prescribed  one  minute  time 
allowance. 

From  the  above-mentioned  names,  twice  the 
number  of  candidates  were  elected  to  the  semi- 
finals from  each  office  with  the  following  results: 

President:  Dave  Pochini  and  Steve  Fallon. 

Vice-president:  Frank  Ronan  and  Don  Ken- 
nedy. 

Secretary-treasurer:  Bart  Graham  and  Bob 

Ernst. 

Executive  committee:  Dick  Fishman,  Abe  Had- 
dad, Tony  Cosentino,  and  Chet  Sidell. 

A few  days  later,  the  final  ballot  was  cast  and 
the  previous  weeks  of  campaigning  reached  a cli- 
max. The  jubilant  winners  were  Steve  Fallon, 
president,  Don  Kennedy,  vice  president.  Bob 
Ernst,  secretary-treasurer,  Abe  Haddad  and  Chet 
Sidell,  executive-committeemen.  Thus,  annual 
elections  were  closed  and  brought  to  the  fore  a 
group  of  men  who  will  lead  English  High  School 
through  the  thick  and  thin  of  the  school  year. 
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Student  Council  . . . 

by  ERIC  LOTH,  ’60 


The  purpose  of  the  student  council  at  the 
English  High  School  is  the  efficient  government  of 
the  school  in  cooperation  with  the  teachers  and  the 
headmaster.  The  council,  run  by  strict  parliamen- 
tary procedure,  deliberates  on  ideas  submitted  by 
various  home  room  counsellors  on  the  suggestion  of 
boys  in  their  room.  If  these  ideas  are  at  all  rea- 
sonable, the  council  takes  a vote  on  them.  If  they 
are  voted  “yes”,  they  are  given  to  the  headmaster 
by  the  officers  for  final  approval. 

Another  function  of  the  student  council  is  keep- 
ing up  to  date  on  what  the  student  councils  of 
other  schools  are  doing  by  attending  the  numerous 
conventions.  Last  year,  representatives  from  Eng- 
lish High  School  went  to  the  Eastern  Mass,  con- 
vention and  also  to  the  Plymouth  convention. 
These  conventions  gave  us  many  new  ideas  for 


our  student  council;  we  met  new  people  and 
exchanged  ideas  about  student  council  improve- 
ments. 

In  general,  the  Student  Council  consists  of  one 
representative  elected  from  each  home  room, 
whose  duty  is  to  represent  his  fellow  students. 
Soon  after  the  counsellors  were  elected,  the  first 
meeting  of  the  student  council  was  held  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Mosher.  The  first  business  was 
the  election  of  officers. 

The  following  boys  were  elected:  Barry  Parks, 
president;  Eric  Loth,  vice-president;  John  Cong- 
don,  treasurer;  James  Collins,  secretary. 

In  the  future  the  student  council  plans  to  estab- 
lish a constitution  and  a set  of  by-laws  to  help  it 
continue  its  work  of  school  improvement. 


Zhe  Buglish  High  School  Athletic  Association 

by  B.  HENRY  GRAHAM,  ’59 


Many  questions  have  been  asked  by  the  members 
of  the  student  body  concerning  the  ENGLISH 
HIGH  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION.  What  is 
the  association?  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  organ- 
ization? What  goes  on  at  its  meetings?  Here  are 
only  a few  of  the  questions  that  you  as  an  individ- 
ual may  be  seeking  answers  to. 

The  association  is  made  up  of  the  room  cap- 
tains that  you  elected  at  the  beginning  of  the  year; 
each  home  room  has  a representative.  Its  purpose 
is  to  inform  you  of  the  athletic  events  in  the 
school  for  the  coming  week.  The  association  also 
assists  the  faculty  in  the  selling  of  tickets  for  such 
activities  as  the  variety  show,  fathers’  and  sons’ 


banquet,  and  football  games.  Mr.  J.  Clifford 
Ronan,  head  coach  of  the  cross  country  and  track 
teams,  serves  as  faculty  advisor  for  the  organiza- 
tion. The  organization  has  two  officers — a presi- 
dent and  a secretary.  The  officers  for  the  school 
year  1958-1959  are  President  Joseph  M.  Bruno 
and  Secretary  B.  Henry  Graham. 

I hope  that  this  article  has  cleared  up  some  of 
the  questions  that  may  have  been  on  your  mind 
about  the  organization.  You  are  invited  to  come 
and  see  the  ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL  ATH- 
LETIC ASSOCIATION  in  action  any  Thursday 
morning  at  8:20  A.M. 
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Could JtMe.. .? 

by  DANIEL  HURLEY,  ’59 


At  this  moment  my  life  is  upside  down.  My 
brain  is  spinnins;,  my  heart  pounding,  my  spirit 
Clashed.  My  whole  world  has  fallen  in  on  me. 

I ha\e  already  sent  an  urgent  message  for  as- 
sistance and  have  been  guaranteed  of  its  arrival 
within  two  hours.  How'ever,  shall  I be  able  to 
survive  the  interim?  I long  for  sleep,  sleep  that 
will  knit  my  ravelled  thoughts.  But  ten  thousand 
jumbled  ner\es  say,  “No!” 

I must  read.  That  will  pass  the  time.  Let’s  see. 
Here  is  the  works  of  Poe.  Oh,  no,  he  shall  only 
upset  me  more. 

Surely  three  hours  have  elapsed  since  my  dis- 
tress call.  Rut  the  clock  says  only  thirty  minutes 


have  e.xpired.  It  must  have  stopped.  No,  it  is 
still  going.  “Tempus  fugit” — that’s  a laugh.  It 
barely  crawls.  One  hour  and  a half  left.  I must 
hold  on  for  ninety  minutes.  I must  surv'ive  five 
thousand  four  hundred  seconds  . . . 5,399  . . . 5,398 
. . . 5,397  . . . 

I feel  like  a dope  addict  suddenly  bereft  of  his 
supply  of  narcotics.  These  four  walls  which  once 
symbolized  the  security  which  is  induced  by  a 
happy  home  life  now  denotes  the  security  of  a 
tomb. 

I believe  I hear  footsteps  on  the  walk.  Could 
it  be  that  . . . ? Yes.  At  last,  the  television  repair- 
man is  here. 


V 


iU 
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iMus/c  and 

by  PAUL  C.  HOWELL,  ’59 


Sound  has  fascinated  man  since  time  began.  It 
is  known  that  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  had  fairly 
well  established  music  systems.  During  the  middle 
ages  music  was  chiefly  used  in  religious  ceremonies 
and  began  developing  to  its  present  state  in  the 
fifteenth  century  with  the  Italian  composer  Pal- 
estrina and  later  with  another  Italian,  Antonio 
Vivaldi.  J.  S.  Bach  made  the  greatest  advance- 
ment by  writing  music  in  its  largest  forms,  and  by 
inventing  new  forms.  Music  today  is  used  largely 
to  tell  stories,  praise  God,  express  love  and  influ- 
ence the  emotions  of  man. 

I should  first  like  to  discuss  emotionalism  in 
music.  There  is  a certain  amount  of  excitement, 
happiness,  melancholy,  or  sentiment  in  every  piece 
of  musical  sound,  popular  or  classical,  with  or 
without  words.  Did  not  Felix  Mendelssohn  have 
his  audience  in  tears  when  he  gave  the  first  real 
performance  of  Bach’s  St.  Matthew  Passion?  Jan 
Sibelius,  the  great  Finnish  composer,  was  emotion- 
ally moved,  when  he  first  heard  Anton  Bruckner’s 
very  religious  Seventh  Symphony.  The  story  is 
also  told  that  Boston’s  own  Serge  Kousevitsky  was 
drawn  to  tears,  when,  as  a boy,  he  first  heard 
Beethoven’s  great  Ninth  Symphony.  From  my  own 
experience,  especially  with  opera  and  the  works  of 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Sibelius,  and  Bartok — I 
know  of  musical  excitement,  melancholy,  and  fe- 
licity. Is  it  not  this  exciting  effect  of  music  on  the 
human  nerv'ous  system  that  makes  one  want  to 
dance? 

Man  has  a tough  job  to  compete  with  God  in 
the  creating  of  beauty.  The  most  beautiful  build- 
ing, poem,  or  painting  ever  made  by  man  cannot 
compete  with  the  most  miserable  tree  created  by 
God.  It  is  only  in  classical  music  (as  I see  it)  that 
man  comes  close  to  God  in  the  creation  of  beauty 
and  man  must  often  call  upon  God  for  help  in 
creating  the  “beauty”  effect  of  music.  The  har- 
mony, melody,  and  rhythm  of  good  music  are  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  consistently  beautiful  ac- 
complishments of  man’s  fickle  mind. 


Many  of  the  great  composers,  aware  that  they 
were  gifted  with  the  ability  to  write  everlasting 
music,  turned  their  talents  to  praise  God.  Espe- 
cially Bach  and  Handel  and  Haydn,  each  of  whom 
wrote  much  of  his  music  with  a religious  idea  in 
mind.  There  are  very  few  composers  who  have 
not  created  music  which  praises  God. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  contented  cows;  some 
people  would  be  amazed  to  know  that  the  most 
important  factor  in  contenting  these  cows  is  caused 
merely  by  the  sound  of  music  near  them.  In  this 
fast  moving  world  of  anxiety  everyone  needs  a 
respite  from  his  own  worries  of  life.  This  can  par- 
tially be  found  in  any  of  the  great  music  of  the 
world’s  greatest  composers  and  musicians. 

You  like  any  piece  of  music  with  which  you  are 
familiar.  A good  way  to  define  melody  would  be 
to  say  that  it  is  that  part  of  music  which  is  most 
easily  remembered  (even  though  it  is  most  easily 
remembered  because  it  is  melodious) . After  one 
hearing  of  the  fourth  movement  of  Brahms’s  E 
minor  Symphony,  it  would  be  quite  difficult  to 
hum  the  melody  whereas  after  only  one  hearing  of 
Tschaikowsky’s  ballet  music  or  Paganini’s  violin 
concertos  one  can  recognize  the  melody.  In  learn- 
ing to  know  and  appreciate  music,  it  is  important 
to  start  with  the  lighter,  less  complex  sounding 
works  of  Tschaikowsky  and  Rossini  and  work  up  to 
Bach,  Brahms,  and  Beethoven.  It  would  be  wise  to 
begin  with  the  romantic  and  programmatic  com- 
posers (especially  Tschaikowsky,  Liszt  and  Schu- 
mann) ; then  go  on  to  the  lighter  Baroque  com- 
posers (Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Vivaldi)  ; then  to 
the  more  modern  light  composers  (Dvorak,  Ravel, 
Prokofiev)  ; and  finally  on  to  the  real  classical 
composers,  such  as  Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms, 
Sibelius,  Bartok,  Stravinsky,  Hindemith,  Honneger, 
Shostakovitch,  and  Vaughan  Williams.  Above  all, 
remember  that  familiarity  leads  to  the  true  enjoy- 
ment of  good  music. 
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The  Last  Laugh 

by  NATHANIEL  GRAHAM,  ’59 


QW\wia  mu%-[ 


As  the  beautiful  purple  colored  gloaming  dark- 
ened the  misty  western  skies,  a lone  cowboy, 
perched  on  a narrow  mountain  ledge  with  no 
means  of  an  ascent  or  descent  to  safety,  was  pre- 
paring to  meet  his  Maker.  Suffering  from  a se- 
vere case  of  vertigo  brought  on  by  the  prodigious 
heights,  the  man  in  buckskin  prayed  vehemently 
that  he  might  be  saved  from  this  terrifying 
situation. 

An  unusual  occurrence,  I might  add,  for  I doubt 
if  this  man  had  ever  prayed  before  in  his  life. 
“Help!  Help!  Somebody  help  me — please!”  he 
yelled  in  writhing  agony. 

Whisking  the  perspiration  from  his  wrinkled 
brow,  the  trembling  buck-skinned  killer  ferociously 
pressed  his  back  to  the  cold  stone  mountain  wall. 
Did  I say  killer?  Excuse  me — I should  have  said 
the  buck-skinned  slaughterer,  for  the  man  standing 
on  the  ledge  was  just  about  the  meanest  crook  the 
West  had  ever  encountered. 


Fess  Reardon  had  unmercifully  taken  the  lives  of 
more  than  fifty  people — women  and  children  in- 
cluded, and  robbed  over  thrice  that  number  with 
impunity.  And  there  he  stood  face  to  face  with 
death,  asking  God,  a complete  stranger,  someone 
whom  he  had  never  tried  to  speak  to  before,  to 
come  to  his  aid. 

“Help!  Help!”  These  croaking  words  echoed 
over  the  mountain  tops. 

Out  of  nowhere,  somebody  slunk  over  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  and  threw  down  a rope.  A slight 
smile  came  to  the  contorted  lips  of  Fess  as  he 
began  plotting  how  he  would  rob  and  kill  his 
rescuer.  “Heh!  Heh!”  he  chuckled  to  himself,  “I’ll 
kill  this  sap  and  take  his  horse  and  money  if  he 
has  any!”  The  stranger  pulled  on  the  rope  with 
every  muscle  strained  till  he  was  practically  face  to 
face  with  Fess.  Then,  suddenly,  the  stranger  let  go 
of  the  rope.  It  was  all  over  the  sneaky  killer. 
Little  did  he  realize  that  his  rescuer  was  an  Apache 
Indian  having  a little  fun. 
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^ust 

Zwelve 

Points' 


by  DAVID  W.  HALEY,  ’59 


Last  year,  the  Blue  and  Blue  drive  to  win  the 
parade  did  not  get  into  full  swing  until  March — no 
pun  intended.  Tardy  completion  of  the  drill 
ground  behind  the  building  had  prevented  our 
noble  regiments  from  exercising  in  the  great  out- 
doors. 

For  seven  months,  each  drill  period  was  limited 
to  the  maneuvers  of  a single  company.  Crowded 
gym  conditions  forced  the  other  company  assigned 
to  the  period  to  “stand  behind  the  black  line”  and 
to  look  on.  Latin,  at  the  same  time,  was  not  hand- 
icapped by  its  indoor  drill  area.  She  boasted  of  a 
huge  gym  in  which  a small  regiment  might  com- 
fortably practice.  And  her  cadets  were  utilizing 


their  Worthington  Street  drill  ground! 

Yet,  through  the  unparalleled  leadership  of  Cap- 
tain Fisher  and  his  competent  officers,  we  devel- 
oped team-work  and  attained  a respectable  posi- 
tion. The  final  victory,  however,  was  not  ours, 
despite  the  closest  Cadet  Parade  competition  in  re- 
cent years.  English,  with  1,635  points  seconded, 
behind  Latin’s  1,647.  ]ust  12  points! 

In  May,  if  we  are  to  “Lay  the  honor  at  thy 
shrine,”  as  our  school  song  suggests,  we  must  learn 
now  how  to  work  as  a team  under  capable  leaders. 
This  year,  let’s  not  lose  a single  point  of  our 
parade-starting  2,000! 
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A Page  of  Poems 

umber  5 71  Some  pb 


by  FRED  MONTICONE,  ’59 

On  a day  in  November,  1960  plus  one, 

From  out  of  the  depths  and  into  the  sun. 

Rose  a long  grey  sub,  number  571; 

Larger  than  many,  faster  than  most. 

This  day  the  Reds  were  host  to  this  ghost. 

The  captain  spoke  to  the  crew  on  the  deck, 
“Launch  the  missile.  Everybody  get  set.” 

With  a torrid  flame  and  a deafening  roar. 

The  small  winged  bird  began  to  soar. 

The  captain  then  spoke  to  his  mate  on  the  left, 
“It’s  time  to  go,  so  clear  the  deck.” 

Back  to  the  depths  and  out  of  the  sun. 

Sank  this  long  grey  sub,  number  571. 

Zhe  Sog 

by  ROBERT  ROMANOWSKI,  ’59 

Through  the  night  it  came  on 
Dark  and  misty,  gray  and  bold. 

It  swept  the  countryside 
With  its  shivering  cold. 

From  the  sea  it  came 
Like  a stinging  fist 
To  cover  the  land 
With  its  glossy  mist. 

In  through  the  fields 
And  woods  it  came 
Bringing  with  it 
Cold  winds  and  rain. 

All  through  the  night 
It  moved  over  the  land 
Covering  everything 
With  its  conquering  hand; 

And  in  the  morning 
When  the  sun  came  out. 

It  disappeared 

Into  the  ocean’s  mouth. 


by  FREDERICK  BERMAN,  ’59 

When  you  get  to  be  a senior  you’ve  got  to  have 
a job 

Or  you  are  doomed  to  bear  the  title  of  just 
another  slob 

Not  counting  pictures,  rings  and  things,  you’ve 
got  to  keep  in  step 

Or  as  sure  as  shootin’,  my  dear  boy,  you’ll  wind  up 
not  so  hep 

First  try  the  corner  drug  store,  he’s  sure  to  turn 
you  down 

Then  next  the  local  grocery  store,  and  last,  the 
store  in  town 

“We’ll  take  your  name”,  they  always  say,  “Right 
now  there  is  a slump” 

“Business  is  not  so  very  good,  please  try  another 
dump” 

“Next  year  I’m  sure  we’ll  need  some  help,  come 
back  again  and  see” 

“If  Jones  is  out  or  the  place  burns  down,  the 
one  to  see  is  me” 

This  money  problem  sure  is  tough.  I’ll  bet  you’re 
sure  to  say 

I’ll  talk  to  mon  and  dad  tonight,  just  maybe  they 
might  pay 

By  golly  what  a dope  I’ve  been,  they  took  my 
I.O.U. 

And  someday  I will  pay  them  back,  in  Nineteen 
Ninety  Two 

I am  sure  to  get  a job  by  then,  and  maybe  head 
the  firm 

But  now  that’s  all  I’ll  dare  to  ask  is  get  me 
through  this  term 
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junior  Achiement 

by  MARTIN  STARR,  ’59 


Junior  Achievement  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  informative  organizations  available  to  the 
Bostonian  high-schooler  of  junior  and  senior  cate- 
gory. 

Let  us  now  follow  the  life  of  a typical  J.  A. 
Company. 

At  the  first  meeting  you  are  greeted  by  an  Ad- 
visory Board,  consisting  of  a Business  Advisor,  a 
Production  Advisor,  and  a Sales  Advisor.  These 
adults  are  representatives  of  a large  company  and 
are  the  guiding  lights  of  the  organization  of  Junior 
Achievement. 

A name  is  decided  upon  and  a product  estab- 
lished according  to  the  type  of  company  you  have 
signed  into.  Let  us  assume  that  you  have  joined 
a chemical  company.  Assume  also  that  your  name 
was  voted  to  be  “Kem-Kings”  and  the  product  to 
be  wax  Christmas  candles.  A rough  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  operations,  including  wax,  wicking, 
tools  and  equipment  is  made  known;  and  stock  or- 
der blanks  are  given  out  with  pertinent  informa- 


tion. The  stock,  with  a limit  of  five  shares  to  a 
customer,  sells  for  fifty  cents  a share. 

At  the  second  meeting  the  production  manager 
explains  the  step-by-step  production  of  your  can- 
dles, and  volunteers  are  placed  along  the  assembly 
line.  Usually  each  member  has  a specific  job,  al- 
though in  some  cases  the  work  is  divided  between 
two,  or  maybe  three,  individuals.  Also  during  this 
meeting  a nominating  committee  is  chosen  and 
candidates  are  picked  for  office.  The  candidates 
are  then  led  outside  while  the  officers  are  chosen. 

At  meeting  number  three  actual  production  be- 
gins. From  here  on  efficiency  is  the  by-word,  the 
idea  being  to  get  as  many  candles  made  in  the 
slightest  amount  of  time  possible. 

As  the  year  wears  on  and  the  halfway  point  is 
reached,  new  officers  are  elected  and  a new  prod- 
uct chosen. 

Thus,  the  cycle  of  a J.  A.  Company,  an  experi- 
ence most  beneficial  to  those  fortunate  enough  to 
have  taken  part,  is  completed. 


C.  A.  P. 

by  DAVID  W.  HALEY,  ’59 


Like  to  go  to  the  Continent  or  to  the  Orient,  all 
expenses  paid?  All  it  takes  is  a lot  of  hard  work 
. . . and  membership  in  the  Civil  Air  Patrol. 

Seventeen  years  ago.  Sun  Oil  Company,  (Sun- 
oco), initiated  CAP.  Civilian  pilots  flew  private 
planes  along  our  coasts  in  search,  of  the  enemy 
submarines  which  preyed  upon  Allied  oil  carriers. 
Though  CAP  then  lacked  armament  and  commu- 
nication, the  organization  was  officially  credited 
with  the  destruction  of  two  subs.  The  death  blows 
were  secured  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  aircraft!  Each 
plane  plunged  into  the  water  in  order  to  crash  into 
and  destroy  the  submarine. 

In  1942,  a cadet  program,  aimed  at  training 
American  youth  in  the  field  of  aviation,  got  under 
way.  The  goal  of  every  cadet  became  the  “Certif- 
icate of  Proficiency”,  achieved  only  through  long 
hours  of  study  and  perseverance. 

Boys  . . . er  . . . Men  who  enjoy  Captain  Fisher’s 


drill  classes  would  welcome  the  opportunity  for 
extra  practice,  while  Miss  Kelley’s  Library  Corps 
would  relish  the  six-book  study  course.  And  for 
those  who  prefer  it,  there  is  the  fifle  range.  Since 
the  Boston  squadron  of  the  Patrol  has  an  L-16  at 
those  who  prefer  it,  there  is  the  rifle  range.  Since 
Norwood  Airport,  flight  orientation  comes  com- 
plete with  on-the-job  training.  There’s  jet  orien- 
tation and  a ground  communication  network,  too. 
A cadet  must  master  all  of  these  courses  before  he 
is  rewarded  with  the  attainment  of  his  goal. 

Qualified  cadets  are  stationed  on  U.S.  Air  Force 
bases  throughout  the  world,  under  the  Internation- 
al Exchange  program.  And  because  the  Air  Force 
thinks  so  highly  of  CAP’s  training,  a cadet  who  has 
earned  his  Certificate  of  Proficiency  is  inducted 
with  his  first  stripe! 

Interested?  Think  it  over,  and  you  will  join  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol. 
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Sailing 


by  ROBERT  C.  ERNST,  ’59 


Sailing  dates  back  to  the  dawn  of  history,  at 
which  time  sails  were  used  to  impel  small  boats 
used  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  for  trade 
and  war.  Then  a skip  in  time  brings  us  to  the 
Vikings  or  Norsemen.  These  people  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian Peninsula  have  been  considered  the  best 
sailors  of  all  times,  with  the  exception  of  E.H.S. 
sailors.  The  Vikings  were  probably  the  first  sailors 
to  navigate  a great  distance  from  land.  Another 
elapse  in  time  takes  us  to  the  clipper  ships.  These 
fast-moving,  sleek  sailing  ships  have  much  to  do 
with  history  of  the  United  States  and  they  repre- 
sent the  end  of  the  era  of  sail  impelled  ships. 
However,  sailing  is  now  one  of  the  most  exclusive 
and  elusive  sports.  It  requires  a technique  mas- 
tered by  very  few;  it  also  requires  experience. 

English  High  could  not  let  this  fascinating  sport 
pass  unnoticed.  In  the  spring  of  ’58  Mr.  Gillis 
made  contact  with  the  Schools  Sailing  Club  of 
Andover,  Massachusetts,  which  consists  of  such 
schools  as  the  Purple  Palace,  Gloucester,  Ipswich, 
Salem,  Beverly,  Andover,  Quincy  and  Marblehead. 
One  day  early  in  the  spring  Mr.  Gillis  called  a 
strictly  confidential  get-together  of  the  master 
sailors  of  English  High.  There  were  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  sailors  present;  the  over- 
crowded room  revealed  seven  boys.  Mr.  Gillis 
gave  us  the  particulars,  but  since  he  is  a land- 
lubber it  was  most  difficult  for  him  to  talk  in  the 


technical  language  mastered  by  all  exquisite  sailors 
such  as  those  who  comprise  the  EHS  Sailing  team. 

The  first  race  was  to  be  held  the  next  Saturday. 
This  meant  no  time  for  practice,  but  such  re- 
markable sailors  as  we  needed  no  practice.  Next 
Saturday  finally  arrived  and  the  English  High 
sailors  arrived  at  Mystic  Lakes  where  the  races 
were  to  be  held.  A quick  look  at  the  ten  foot 
boats  and  the  competitors  demonstrated  to  us  the 
simplicity  of  bringing  home  a cup.  Altogether 
that  day  seven  races  were  to  be  held  and  English 
entered  all  except  the  first,  since  our  boat  was  dis- 
qualified when  it  started  around  the  course  the 
wrong  way.  Actually,  we  finished  ahead  of  all 
other  boats  and  were  on  the  second  way  around. 
We  had  a lot  of  fun  but  my  mind  deceives  me  on 
the  results  since  it  was  snowing  and  the  finish  line 
was  hard  to  see.  A few  more  races  were  held  that 
spring  and  the  team  also  entered  competition  this 
fall.  As  for  the  standing  of  the  English  High 
Sailing  Team  . . . Well! 

The  accredited  sailors  who  represented  the  Sail- 
ing Team  of  English  High  in  good  vveather  or 
foul  were  Billy  Dee,  Bob  Ernst,  Charlie  Gilmor, 
Phil  McMann,  Jim  Mellen,  Frank  Mendosa,  and 
Ernie  Olivera.  Good  luck  to  the  seafarers  and 
long  live  the  sailors  of  the  E.H.S.  Sailing  team. 


t -4-  ■ 
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Alumni  Notes  . . . 


by  B.  HENRY  GRAHAM,  ’59 


Harvey  Horwitz,  ’58,  has  just  completed  six 
months’  active  duty  with  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  at  Camp  May,  New  Jersey.  Harvey 
will  enter  State  Teachers  College  at  Boston  in 
January. 

John  Bishop,  ’58,  who  will  be  long  remembered 
at  E.H.S.  for  his  devoted  service  to  the  school,  may 
be  found  at  Northeastern  University. 

Robert  Collins,  ’58,  is  now  attending  Boston  Col- 
lege. 

Gene  Ellis,  ’52,  who  ran  on  an  English  High 
School  relay  team  that  won  the  United  States  two 
mile  High  School  relay  championship  at  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1952  and  who  was  the  captain  of  the 
Boston  University  track  team  last  year,  is  now  on 
the  faculty  of  English  High  School. 

William  McDonough,  ’54,  former  football  and 
baseball  star  at  Northeastern  University,  is  now 
also  on  the  faculty  at  English  High  School. 

Benjamin  Z.  Tabb,  ’23,  who  is  a tax  attorney  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  has  just  recently  qualified  as 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hamilton  County  election 
commission. 

John  Sullivan,  ’58,  who  was  president  of  his 
class  and  Co-Capt.  of  football,  is  now  at  Colum- 
bian Preparatory  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he 


is  preparing  for  admission  to  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy. 

Leo  Gallager,  ’58,  who  starred  in  football,  is  now 
at  Lawrence  Academy. 

Ron  Lawrence,  ’58,  may  now  be  found  at 
Boston  University. 

Joseph  LaMarre,  ’58,  may  now  be  found  at  the 
University  of  Mass. 

George  Frye,  ’56,  is  now  attending  the  Mass. 
School  of  Art. 

Manual  Brown,  ’57,  is  now  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

William  Weassels,  '58,  is  now  attending  Harvard 
University. 

Richard  L.  Haight,  ’58,  Co-Editor  of  the  Record 
last  year,  is  attending  Boston  University. 

Victor  B.  Schneider,  ’58,  is  a member  of  the 
Freshman  Class  of  M.I.T. 

Paul  Ippolito,  ’58,  is  now  attending  Boston 
State  Teachers  College. 

Lawrence  Fruman,  ’58,  is  now  enrolled  in  the 
first-year  day  classes  at  the  Bentley  School  of  Ac- 
counting and  Finance. 


Sfcchanges 


by  MARTIN  STARR,  ’59 


“The  Towers” — Brighton  High  School.  This 
fine  magazine  was  justly  awarded  first  place  honors 
for  magazines  in  the  “Towers”  class  by  the  Colum- 
bia University  Scholastic  Press.  Of  particular  merit 
in  the  Spring  Edition  is  “Beyond  the  Shield”  by 
Richard  Miller,  ’58. 

“The  Enterprise”  — Roxbury  Memorial  High 
School  for  Girls.  The  literary  achievements  of  this 
superlative  magazine  are  superseded  by  no  school 
periodical  in  the  city. 

“The  Jabberwock” — Girls’  Latin  School.  The 
quality  of  the  numerous  poems  in  this  polished 
seasonal  effort  is  unsurpassed  by  any  of  those  re- 
viewed. An  exceptional  human  interest  story  is 


“Someday  ...”  by  Shirlee  Frank,  ’61. 

“The  Chatterbox” — Chatham  High  School.  An 
informative  monthly,  this  creditable  journal  has 
the  added  distinction  of  being  printed  by  the  stu- 
dents themselves  in  Chatham,  New  Jersey. 

“The  North  Star”^ — North  Quincy  High  School. 
A quality  journal  with  the  character  that  can  be 
achieved  only  through  determined  teamwork.  This 
publication  exemplifies  a truly  close-knit  school. 

“The  Eagle  Echo” — Dobbs  Ferry  High  School, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York.  The  “Senior  Scene”  col- 
umn, a regular  feature  of  many  quality  news- 
papers, adds  a tint  of  school  spirit  to  an  outstand- 
ing publication  with  a sparkling  personality. 
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Clubs 


Chess  Club 

by  ROBERT  O’KEEFE,  ’60 
and 

JAMES  O’KEEFE,  ’59 


Chalk  up  victory  number  one!  English  High 
opened  the  season  with  an  8-2  victory  over  Chris- 
topher Columbus.  Last  year,  as  most  of  you  know, 
we  emerged  champions.  But  that  was  not  much  of 
a surprise;  after  all,  we’re  men  of  English!  This 
year  we  are  more  experienced  and  have  hopes  of 
continuing  our  undefeated  record.  We  could  not 
ask  for  a better  advisor  than  Mr.  Capano  since  he 
is  a forceful  player  himself.  (Besides,  we  need  his 
car  for  transportation.)  Seriously  though,  we  are 
glad  he  is  with  us. 

The  schools  which  we  hope  to  defeat  in  coming 
matches  are  Brookline,  Newton,  Cambridge  Latin, 
Boston  Latin,  Arlington  and  Boston  Technical, 
plus  the  one  already  mentioned.  With  each  school 
we  are  scheduled  to  play  two  matches,  one  away 
and  one  at  home.  We  have  seven  “old  pros”  left 


from  last  year  and  many  promising  recruits  to  fill 
the  remaining  three  boards. 

Two  challenge  matches  have  been  played  with 
Dorchester  High.  We  did  not  have  an  individual 
loss  but  for  some  unexplained  reason,  we  had  a 
draw.  The  first  score  was  8-0,  the  second,  Sys-yii. 
These  victories  were  achieved  without  many  of 
our  stronger  players. 

The  spirit  of  the  chess  club  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  players  who  devote  their  time  about 
twice  a week  to  the  game  after  school.  The  aim 
of  the  chess  club  is  to  keep  the  plaque  at  English. 
To  accomplish  this  will  be  a harder  task  than  it 
was  last  year  because  most  teams  in  the  league 
have  improved.  All  in  all,  this  should  prove  to  be 
an  exciting  and  colorful  season  with  a close  race 
for  the  championship. 


Science  Club 

by  MARTIN  STARR,  ’59 


Under  the  capable  supervision  of  Mr.  Gustus,* 
the  Science  Club  meets  every  Wednesday  afternoon 
in  room  317.  The  purpose  of  this  club  is  threefold: 
(1)  to  develop  interest  in  science  (2)  to  help 
members  with  science  scholarships,  and  (3)  to  pro- 
mote E.H.S.  participation  in  city  and  state  science 
fairs. 

Its  prodigious  number  of  members,  84  at  the 
last  count,  attests  to  the  growing  enthusiasm  for 


science  at  E.H.S.  and  makes  this  a most  worth- 
while organization. 

At  the  most  recent  meeting  a film  was  shown 
concerning  a truly  fascinating  phase  of  science: 
crystallization.  Already,  many  members  have 
adopted  crystal  growing  as  a hobby. 

With  such  an  excellent  beginning  the  club  is 
certain  to  be  a credit  to  English  High. 
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The  E.  H.  S.  Drill  Team 


by  ERNEST  OLIVEIRA,  ’59 


The  English  High  Drill  Team  has  been  prac- 
ticing since  the  second  week  of  September,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Fisher,  the  boys 
have  been  having  new  maneuvers  which  will  be 
able  to  be  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  field.  In  doing 
this,  watchers  will  be  able  to  view’  the  spectacle 
without  any  eye  strain.  The  members  of  the 
Drill  Team  will  be  broken  up  into  three  groups 
this  year,  and  instead  of  having  two  leaders,  the 
team  will  have  four.  The  leaders  this  year  are 
Richard  Fishman,  Kenneth  Opin,  Bernard  Red- 
gate,  and  Ernest  Oliveira. 

The  uniforms  this  year  consist  of  suntan  shirt 


and  trousers,  a light  blue  helmet,  light  blue  scarf, 
a blue  citation  card,  a white  web  pistol  belt,  a pair 
of  white  gloves,  white  spats  and  black  epaulets 
Each  cadet  will  also  be  equipped  with  a brown 
stained  Springfield  Training  Rifle. 

The  stylish  uniforms  and  the  distinct  maneuvers 
should  make  this  year’s  Drill  Team  place  among 
the  top  in  the  history  of  English  High.  Thus,  if 
our  prayers  are  granted,  the  spectators  who  watch 
the  English  High  Drill  Team  perform  this  year  will 
remember  the  E.H.S.  Drill  Team  of  1958-1959  for 
a long  time  to  come. 


The  Camera  Club 

by  AL  GOLDMAN,  ’59 


The  Camera  Club  meets  every  Tuesday  after- 
noon under  the  direction  of  Mr.  O’Neill. 

The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  further  the  knowl- 
edge of  photography  and  to  exchange  bits  of  in- 
formation that  the  members  have  picked  up  in 
their  picture-taking. 

Mr.  O’Neill,  being  a physics  teacher,  can  dem- 
onstrate the  right  angles  of  the  light  to  be  used 
and  show  the  technical  points  of  the  camera.  He 


is  also  an  amateur  cameraman. 

The  club  has  in  its  possession  a darkroom,  in 
which  the  Men  of  the  Camera  Club  can  learn  the 
technical  points  of  how  to  run  the  darkroom  and 
how  to  use  the  chemicals  to  develop  the  pictures. 

The  Camera  Club  has  a schedule  of  all  the 
sports  events  and  hopes  to  take  pictures  of  all  of 
them,  also  hopes  to  take  pictures  of  all  the  English 
High  School  clubs  in  the  school. 


Boston  Rotary  Club  Luncheons 

by  JOHN  GRINDALL,  ’59 


The  Rotary  Club  of  Boston,  a group  of  men 
highly  respected  in  their  fields  of  endeavor,  meet 
each  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  Hotel  Statler. 
These  gentlemen  invite  thirteen  high  schools 
throughout  the  city  to  send  a representative  stu- 
dent to  this  luncheon. 

Each  of  the  representatives  has  a sponsor  who 
greets  his  boy  at  the  door  and  who  also  introduces 
the  boy  to  the  Rotarian  with  whom  he  would  like 
to  have  lunch. 

I present  the  Double  Blue,  and  my  sponsor  is 
the  General  Manager  of  the  Globe  Ticket  Com- 
pany, Mr.  William  H.  Patton.  I have  had  lunch 


with  Dr.  Daniel  Marsh,  Chancellor  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity, and  have  had  occasion  to  discuss  career 
and  educational  opportunities  with  several  other 
distinguished  businessmen,  too. 

After  the  meetings,  I usually  can  look  forward 
to  fascinating  tours  of  businesses  in  the  Boston 
area.  A few  weeks  ago  I was  awed  at  the  huge 
complex  Univac  installation  at  the  Hancock  Build- 
ing. 

I hope  to  be  able  to  continue  to  represent 
English  High  and  I am  looking  forward  to  the 
next  meeting. 
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Zhe  Decision 


by  WALTER  E.  SALVI,  ’61 


The  night  was  hot.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  man  tossed  restlessly  in  his  bed.  Another 
reason  was  the  fact  that  in  exactly  three  hours  and 
fifteen  minutes,  the  first  space  ship  to  be  powered 
by  atomic  energy  was  to  be  launched,  and  among 
the  crew  would  be  his  own  son,  Lt.  Col.  John 
Edwards,  one  of  the  best  trained  space  pilots  in 
the  United  States. 

The  man  was  General  William  Edwards,  head 
of  the  rocket  program  in  the  U.S.;  the  time  was 
12:15;  the  place  was  Cape  Canaveral,  Florida; 
the  date  was  August  28,  1958. 

The  General  was  thinking  about  his  son;  and 
whenever  he  thought  about  him,  he  automatically 
went  back  to  the  day  when  his  son  was  born.  It 
had  been  a proud  day  in  his  life.  After  having 
been  the  father  of  three  girls,  the  General  at  last 
had  somebody  to  carry  on  the  family  name,  to  fol- 
low' in  his  footsteps — “a  chip  off  the  old  block.” 

The  boy  had  been  brought  up  in  a military 
manner  ever  since  he  had  been  able  to  walk.  When 
the  boy  turned  six,  the  General  entered  him  in  a 
military  school,  where  the  boy  received  top  grades. 
After  finishing  the  high  school  grades,  the  boy 
went  on  to  the  Air  Force  Academy,  where  he  was 
classified  as  a potential  space  pilot. 

After  receiving  his  wings  in  1961,  the  boy  went 
to  a special  school  that  trained  men  to  be  space 
pilots.  After  taking  courses  in  the  fundamental 
problems  of  space  and  in  flying  a space  ship,  the 
boy  was  graduated  from  the  school  on  July  18, 
1965 — fifth  in  his  class. 

This  had  been  a proud  day  in  the  General’s  life. 
This  meant  that  his  son  would  be  eligible  to  be- 
come the  first  man  ever  to  fly  an  atomic-powered 
space  ship. 

So,  for  the  next  three  years,  the  boy  was  in  on 
every’thing  that  concerned  the  building  of  the 
space  ship.  Because  he  had  volunteered  and  had 
been  accepted  as  the  ship’s  pilot,  he  had  an  inside 
view  of  everything.  He  saw  the  space  ship  taking 
form.  The  space  ship  was  a part  of  him. 


“Part  of  him  . . . Yes,”  thought  the  General, 
“that  space  ship  is  as  much  a part  of  him  as  his 
head  is.”  These  were  the  thoughts  that  the  Gen- 
eral was  thinking  about  when  he  finally  dropped 
off  to  sleep. 

The  alarm  went  off  at  4:00  A.M.,  and  the  Gen- 
eral arose  immediately,  needing  no  urging  to  be  on 
time  for  this  launching.  On  his  way  over  to  the 
mess  hall,  he  ran  into  the  head  meteorologist  of 
the  base.  “Well,”  said  the  General,  “the  dav  has 
turned  out  just  as  you  predicted  it  would,  Ed. 
Good  work.”  “Thanks,”  said  the  man  called  Ed, 
“we  hit  this  one  right  on  the  nose,  and,  uh,  by  the 
way.  General,  don’t  worry  about  the  Colonel.  He 
can  take  care  of  himself.” 

“He  can  take  care  of  himself.”  The  meteorolo- 
gist’s words  stayed  with  him  during  the  morning 
mess.  Sure,  the  boy  can  take  care  of  himself,  but 
can  the  men  on  the  ground  take  care  of  him? 
They  must  be  good  men  or  they  wouldn’t  he  here 
in  the  first  place,  he  tried  to  reason  to  himself,  but 
the  fear  kept  nagging  away  in  the  back  of  his 
mind. 

After  morning  mess  the  General  went  down  to 
the  block  house  where  his  son  was  getting  his  final 
briefing  before  take  off.  The  General  found  his 
son  emerging  from  the  block  house  on  his  way  to 
the  launching  pad.  The  General  felt  a lump  come 
into  his  throat,  but  he  forced  emotion  down  when 
he  went  up  to  the  boy.  “Good  luck,  John,”  he  had 
said.  “Thanks,  Dad,”  said  the  boy,  and  then  he 
walked  over  to  the  launching  pad,  climbed  the 
ladder  on  the  side,  and  then  disappeared  into  the 
rocket. 

The  General  headed  for  the  block  house  when 
the  P.A.  blared  “X — 5 minutes.”  He  entered  the 
block  house  when  the  P.A.  sounded  “X — 4 min- 
utes.” He  was  talking  to  one  of  the  technicians 
when  X — 3 minutes  was  announced.  At  X — 2 
minutes  he  put  on  the  protective  glasses  worn  by 
those  who  were  going  to  watch  the  take  off.  At 
X — 1 minute  he  went  to  the  place  assigned  to  him 
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in  the  block  house  where  he  could  see  evervthing 
and  have  complete  control  of  all  that  was  soing 
on.  A final  radio  contact  was  made  with  the 
rocket  before  the  final  count  down  began.  All  was 
reported  well  on  the  ship.  The  final  count  down 
button  was  pressed. 

“X — 30  seconds.”  "X — 15  seconds.”  X — 10 
seconds,  9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  1,  0.” 

The  ship  began  to  lift  itself  oflf  the  launching 
pad.  All  eyes  followed  the  ship  skyward,  each  man 
holding  his  breath. 

Then  it  came.  That  cry  which  strikes  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  anyone  who  hears  it.  “May  Day, 
May  Day;  rocket  is  out  of  control  and  is  going 
toward  Cocoa  Beach.  I repeat,  May  Day,  May 
Day;  rocket  out  of  control.”  Fear  was  written  in 


the  face  of  every  man  in  the  block  house,  but  no 
one  lost  his  head.  The  radio  operator  tried  to 
make  contact  with  the  ship,  but  he  failed  to  do  so. 

“Can  you  switch  to  remote  control?”  asked  the 
General,  “Negative,”  replied  the  technician.  The 
ship’s  electrical  systems  have  been  short  circuited 
by  something.  There’s  nothing  we  can  do.” 

“Vou’re  wrong,”  thought  the  General.  “There 
is  something  that  can  be  done.”  The  General 
thought  again  of  his  son,  then  he  thought  of  the 
people  in  Cocoa  Beach,  and  of  the  atomic-powered 
space  ship. 

These  were  the  varied  thoughts  that  passed 
through  the  General’s  mind  as  he  pressed  the 
button.  The  button  marked  “DETONATOR — 
FOR  USE  IN  CASE  OF  EMERGENCY.” 


Zrout  Wishing 

By  JAMES  SEMCHUK,  ’59 


There  is  a pool  formed  by  the  Ausable  River, 
in  New  York,  where  the  bank  overhangs  almost 
four  feet  of  crystal  clear,  slowly  moving  water.  If 
you  approach  the  bank  carefully,  early  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  cast  a small,  light,  dry  fly  on  a leader  so 
that  it  lands  gently  on  the  water,  a dark  torpedo 
shape  will  slide  out  from  the  shadow  of  the  bank 
and  move  under  the  floating  fly.  As  you  watch, 
the  shape  will  rise  in  the  water  until  you  see  it  is 
a brown  trout  of  about  three  or  four  pounds.  The 
trout  will  drift  with  the  current,  almost  touching 
his  nose  to  the  tidbit,  studying  the  fly.  Then  it 
slides  silently  back  into  the  shadows.  You  cast 
again  and  again,  changing  your  fly  and  leader  from 
time  to  time,  hoping  that  you  may  deceive  the 
fish.  Again  the  torpedo  moves  out  and  touches 
its  nose  to  the  fly. 


When  the  trout  gently  draws  tlie  floating  fly 
into  its  mouth  and  the  hook  is  set,  the  fish  will 
thrash  angrily  and  dive  for  the  tangle  of  roots 
under  the  bank.  You  do  everything  right:  you 
hold  the  rod  high,  drop  the  tip  when  the  fish 
throws  its  body  out  of  the  water  and  try  to  check 
it  when  it  heads  for  the  roots.  If  the  line  breaks, 
you  reel  up  and  go  sit  on  a log  to  calm  down. 
When  your  hands  have  stopped  shaking,  you  tie 
another  fly  and  leader  to  the  end  of  the  line  and 
walk  up  to  the  pool  to  try  again. 

Because  this  brown  trout  is  the  hardest  of  all 
trouts  to  catch,  you  have  a feeling  of  accomplish- 
ment when  you  leave  for  home  with  one  of  these 
fish  in  your  basket. 
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E.  H.  S.  Epigrams 


Three  strikes!  You’re  out! 
Where  are  my  tools? 

Let’s  sjive  them  a silent  cheer. 
Hey!  Sssss!  Suuuuhh! 

Hey,  Meathead! 

Now  all  my  chickadees.  . . 
Hmmmm. 

That  is  obvious. 

Where  are  da  adds? 

2:30 
K of  D 

A brilliant  flash  of  silence. 

500  mottoes! 

Men  of  English  High  . . . 

This  is  your  Prom!!! 

Get  in  line. 


How  old  are  you? 

Any  broken  desks  in  this  room? 

Ya,  it  would  be  a Latin  School  boy. 
You’re  an  instigator. 

You’re  not  going  to  send  me  to  Mattapan 
I must  baby-sit  during  fourth  period. 

Too  busy! 

How  do  you  spell  “stupid”? 

I’ll  send  a letter  home. 

Where  do  you  live? 

A working  group  of  six. 

Wanna  join  my  fight  class? 

At  ease,  pay  attention! 

How  many  understand  what  I mean? 

My  daughters  . . . 

The  book’s  wrong,  boys. 
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M 0rips  With  ^ Monster 

By  JOSEPH  A.  GOODWATER,  ’59 


It  was  evening  when  the  expedition  reached  its 
destination  in  some  unexplored  region  of  the 
Belgian  Congo.  Ross  Henderson  with  his  three 
friends,  Tom  Kenedy,  Bill  Bosworth  and  Bob 
Grammer  were  heavily  loaded  with  weapons  and 
food  when  they  approached  a strange  enclosure. 
It  was  almost  in  complete  darkness  except  for  a 
dim  vestige  of  light  which  peeked  through  the 
overhanging  branches.  They  were  passing  through 
a glade  where  the  trees  thinned  out  somewhat, 
when  a startled  exclamation  burst  from  Bill  Bos- 
worth. The  others  whirled  toward  him  and  beheld 
a sight  that  froze  the  blood  in  their  veins.  Never 
in  their  wildest  dreams  had  the  young  men 
imagined  such  a horrible  creature  as  was  now 
bearing  down  on  them  — ponderous  head  with 
salivary  jaws  swinging  from  side  to  side,  red  eyes 
gleaming  wickedly  through  the  semi-dusk.  It  had 
the  head  of  a grizzly  bear  and  the  body  of  a 
bison,  but  was  three  times  as  large  as  any  grizzly 
that  ever  had  dwelt  in  the  Rockies  or  any  buffalo 
that  ever  had  roamed  the  Plains.  The  deadly 
ferocity  of  the  beast  expressed  by  its  fiery  eyes, 
the  great  fangs,  the  open  jaws;  and  its  ponderous 
relentless  tread  filled  the  youths  with  terror.  For 


a horrible  moment  they  stood  motionless,  hypno- 
tized by  those  sinister  eyes  that  roamed  from  one 
to  the  other  of  its  intended  \ictims. 

"Shoot  for  his  eyes,”  screeched  Ross  hoarsely. 
But  to  aim  for  those  red  eyes  in  that  swaying  head 
was  no  easy  matter!  Though  they  were  all  good 
shots  they  were  hampered  by  the  dull  light.  A 
volley  rang  out  and  shattered  the  silence  of  the 
forest.  All  the  bullets  hit  the  creature,  but  bounded 
off  its  hide  as  though  they  were  made  of 
rubber.  The  only  effect  was  to  enrage  the  beast 
and  make  it  more  determined.  Another  fusillade 
burst  out.  The  youths  saw  the  head  of  the  monster 
suddenly  stiffen.  Then  the  monster’s  body  raised 
itself  with  a squeal  of  rage  in  anguished  pain.  The 
huge  bulk  wavered  for  a moment  and  came  down 
with  a tremendous  crash. 

It  was  evident  that  one  of  the  bullets  must  have 
entered  the  eye  and  hit  the  brain  of  the  terrible 
beast.  It  was  apparent  on  further  but  still  cautious 
examination  that  the  monster  was  dead. 

For  the  present  the  explorers  were  safe  in  the 
unknown. 


Z 'me  and  Money 


By  FREDERICK  K.  BERMAN,  ’59 


The  day  I passed  my  driving  test 
I could  have  walked  on  air: 
Car-checks  will  be  no  problem  now; 

I won’t  need  any  fare. 

“Just  let  me  have  the  car,”  said  I. 

“It  will  get  the  best  of  care. 

To  school  and  back  is  all  I’ll  go; 
Detours — I wouldn’t  dare.” 

I told  my  tale  to  Mom  that  night, 
Then  hid  behind  a chair. 

I waited  for  the  quick  retort 

And  brother’s  “you  wouldn’t  dare.” 

To  my  surprise  they  all  agreed 
With  twinkles  in  their  eye 
To  let  me  drive  that  car  to  school. 

I sure  felt  quite  a guy. 


The  next  day  dawned  all  bright  and  clear 
As  I prepared  to  leave; 

But  waiting  by  the  kitchen  door 
Were  Johnny,  Sue  and  Steve. 

“Please  drop  me  here,  and  drop  me  there” 
Was  all  that  I could  hear. 

“Pick  up  the  milk,  drop  off  that  hat 
And  be  on  time,  my  dear.” 

I gathered  up  my  books  and  ran 
As  fast  as  I could  go. 

With  time  and  money  to  be  saved. 

For  me  a car’s  too  slow. 

The  family  they  can  have  the  car; 

The  errands  and  chauffeuring,  too. 

Me — I’ll  stick  to  the  good  old  bus 
And  car-checks.  How  ’bout  you? 
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“Mill”  Stewart 


By  R.  HENRY  GRAHAM,  ’59 


A ijuidin”  lii;ht  and  ('nrouram'inont  to  American 
youth,  Mr.  William  ).  Stewart,  Jr.,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Physical  Education  is  a credit  to  his 
family,  fiiends,  and  to  sportsmanship  itself.  He  is 
an  inspiiation  to  every  youn^  man  in  our  school. 

Mr.  Stc'wart  is  a Graduate  of  English  Hir;h 
Sc'hocd.  class  of  1937.  Upon  c;raduatinE;  from 
Enulish  Hi”h,  he  spent  a year  at  Lawrence 
Arademy.  After  leaving  Lawrence  Academy,  Mr. 
Stc'wart  enrolled  at  the  famous  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity at  South  Rend,  Indiana,  where  he  majored 
in  Physical  Education.  He  received  his  decree  in 
1942. 

Immediately  after  collt'pe  graduation  from 
Notre  Dame,  Mr.  Stewart  entered  the  Continental 
Air  Force  where  he  ser\ed  as  a Tech  Sergeant 
from  1942  to  1946.  After  his  discharge  from  the 
service,  he  entered  the  graduate  school  of  Boston 
University  and  received  his  Master’s  Degree  after 
six  months. 

Before  coming  to  English  High,  Mr.  Stewart 
was  head  football  coach  and  assistant  hockey  coach 
at  the  Lhiivei-sity  of  Massachusetts.  He  also  served 
on  the  Faculty  there  as  an  Associate  Professor  of 
Hc'alth  Education.  Looking  back  over  the  twelve 
vears  he  has  spent  as  a teacher-coach  at  E.H.S., 
Mr.  Ste\sart  enjoyed  telling  this  writer  about  the 
successes  that  his  boys  have  made  and  are  making 
in  colK'giate  athletics,  and  about  their  prospecti\e 
professions.  He  spoke  about  Dick  Long  at  Holv 
Cross,  about  Dick  Carey  at  the  Unisersitv  of 
Massachusetts,  about  Ed  Dohertv  who  is  now  at 


Boston  University  assisting  with  the  coaching  of 
our  football  team,  about  Gerry  D’Avallio  and 
Norm  Chamban  who  at  present  are  starring  for 
Connecticut,  about  William  McDonough,  former 
E.H.S.  football  and  baseball  star,  who  is  now  on 
the  faculty  of  E.H.S,,  and  who  is  also  helping  with 
the  coaching  of  our  football  team,  and  about 
Mathew  Ruggiero,  who  starred  at  Boston  College, 
and  is  now  on  the  E.H.S.  faculty.  During  twelve 
years  of  coaching  at  English  High  School,  Mr. 
Stewart’s  football  teams  have  always  averaged 
over  .500  ball  except  for  1956,  when  the  team 
was  hit  hard  by  many  injuries.  No  wonder  that 
a man  with  a Hne  record  of  achievement  like 
this,  finds  satisfaction  in  his  every  endeavor. 

In  1956,  Mr.  Stewart  received  a very  high 
honor.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Adjutant  General 
of  the  United  States  to  go  to  Alaska  on  a six-week 
football  clinic. 

In  1955,  Mr.  Stewart  was  an  official  at  the 
N.C.A.A.  Hockey  Championships  at  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Coach  Stewart  is  a member  of  the  Eastern 
Intercollegiate  Football  Association,  National  Ice 
Hockey  Association,  New  England  Umpires  As- 
sociation, and  the  National  Basketball  Association. 
Mr.  Stewart  resides  in  Mattapan  with  his  wife 
and  three  children — Patricia,  Paul,  suid  Bill,  Jr. 
Beth,  Paul,  and  Rill  sene  as  mascots  for  the  E.H.S. 
football  team.  Coach  Stewart  has  truly  lived  up 
to  the  aim  of  English  High  School  men,  and  has 
trulv  become  a man  of  honor  and  achievement. 
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1958  FOOTBALL  SQUAD 


First  row  (left  to  right):  Joseph  Bruno,  David 
Pochini,  Albert  Kassatly,  John  Duggan,  Joseph 
Manna,  Kenneth  Kiriacopoulos,  Lincoln  Chan- 
dler, Phil  Martell,  Richard  Areglado,  John 
Congdon, 

Second  row  (left  to  right) : Coach  Stewart,  John 
Howard,  Anthony  LuVolo,  Frank  Sgarano,  Ran- 
dolf  Benn,  Julian  Peterson,  Robert  Bouyer,  Peter 
Vergados,  Paul  McCabe,  Patrick  J.  King  (asst, 
coach ) , 


Third  row  (left  to  right):  Headmaster  Malone, 
Charles  Flynn,  Martin  Coleman,  William  Dona- 
hue, Steven  Marder,  Anthony  Caraco,  Robert 
Rooney,  Donald  Potts,  Robert  Messina,  Thomas 
Kelley,  Fred  J.  Gillis,  Jr.  (asst,  coach). 

Fourth  row  (left  to  right):  John  Hogan  (man- 
ager), Ronald  Thompson,  John  Lehmann,  Paul 
Healy,  Ted  Larsen,  Anthony  Zambello,  Karlis 
Kirsis,  Joseph  Ryan,  Victor  Bynoe,  Barry  Gold- 
man (manager),  William  MacDonough  (asst, 
coach). 


football 


This  season  the  squad  practiced  long  and  hard 
on  an  unknown  pasture  across  from  Emmanuel. 
This  arrangement  wasn’t  particularly  looked  upon 
with  great  admiration,  since  the  players  had  to 
carry  their  bodies  and  equipment  the  length  of 


Avenue  Louis  Pasteur.  Mr.  Stewart,  with  his 
coaching  staff  of  Mr.  Gillis,  Mr.  King  and  Mr. 
McDonough,  had  to  work  with  a green  backfield 
and  a very  strong  and  stable  line.  Back  from  last 
year’s  varsity  were  Dave  Pochini,  halfback,  and 
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Phil  Martell,  fullback.  Jack  Lehmann,  Dick  Are-  from  last  year’s  Co-City  Champ  team.  Bob 
glado,  Pete  Vergados  and  Line  Chandler  all  Messina,  Joe  Bruno,  A1  Kassatly,  John  Congdon, 
moved  up  from  the  J.V.  squad.  Charlie  Flynn  “Farmer”  Mike  Tracey,  and  Steve  Marder  are 
plays  either  center  or  left  half  and  was  a member  some  of  the  other  surviving  veterans  of  Mr.  Gillis’ 
of  last  year’s  varsity.  On  the  line  are  co-captains  regime. 

Joe  Manna  and  Kenny  Kiriakopoulos,  both  back 


English  6 — South  Boston  8 
The  first  game  every  year  is  the  jamboree  game. 
The  idea  of  this  is  that  every  school  in  the  Boston 
Conference  will  play  a team  it  will  not  meet 
during  its  regular  schedule;  and,  therefore,  a 
school  which  is  out  of  its  class.  The  game  does 
not  count  and  is  only  played  for  half  the  time  of 
a regular  game. 


This  year,  English  was  matched  against  South 
Boston.  Last  year,  Southie  was  a very  strong  team 
and  proved  as  much  this  year — much  to  our  dis- 
may. It  was  a warm  Friday  afternoon  in  late 
September  with  the  mercury  reading  about  80 
degrees.  Before  the  players  even  stepped  on  to 
the  field  they  were  drenched  with  sweat.  The 
English  eleven  looked  lively  as  they  took  their 
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places  on  the  field.  English  received  the  kick  and 
a few  plays  passed  by.  Then  with  only  six  minutes 
played  in  the  game,  little  Dicky  Areglado,  starting 
for  his  first  time  in  varsity  football,  got  his  hands 
on  the  ball  and  ran  70  yards  for  a T.D.  This  was 
the  highlight  of  the  game,  but  the  six  points  did 
not  win  the  game.  The  points  after  were  no  good. 
Southie  then  retaliated  and  tied  the  score  6-6. 
They  were  not  satisfied  to  leave  it  that  way,  but 
made  the  extra  points  good  and  won  the  game 
8-6. 


English  8 — Technical  14 

English  won  the  toss  and  elected  to  receive. 
The  whole  first  period  was  played  in  Tech’s  terri- 
tory because  of  the  Blues’  strong  defense.  English 
threatened  early  in  the  second  period  but  lost 
the  ball  on  downs.  Tech  raced  to  our  fifteen  but 
were  stopped.  Dick  Areglado  ran  off  a quick 
20  yards  for  a first  and  ten.  Jack  Lehmann  tossed 
a pass  to  Line  Chandler,  who  ran  65  yards  for  a 
touchdown.  Lehmann  plowed  through  the  line 
for  the  extra  two  points.  Tech  remained  scoreless 
until  fifteen  seconds  left  in  the  half,  when  they 
broke  around  the  end  for  a T.D.  During  the 
third  quarter,  Tech  broke  loose  again  and  scored 
another  T.D.,  making  the  final  tally  English  8, 
Tech  14. 


English  24  — Trade  6 

English  won  the  toss.  Steve  Marder  intercepted 
a pass  on  the  35-yard  line  to  set  up  a touchdown 
for  Dick  Areglado.  The  try  for  the  two  points  was 


unsuccessful.  Trade  could  hardly  move  the  ball 
against  our  strong  defense.  After  Dick  Areglado 
and  Line  Chandler  made  a series  of  good  runs, 
Jack  Lehmann  completed  a pass  to  Bob  Messina 
for  a touchdown.  Areglado  scored  the  two  extra 
points,  making  it  14  to  0 after  the  first  half.  Early 
in  the  second  half,  Trade  was  trapped  in  the  end 
zone  by  Bob  Bouyer  and  Bill  Johnson  for  a safety 
and  two  more  points  for  English.  Bob  Messina 
intercepted  a pass  and  Areglado  ran  around  the 
end  for  another  score.  Phil  Martell  rushed  for 
the  two  extra  points,  making  the  score  24-0.  Trade 
scored  on  a bad  pass  from  center  into  the  end 
zone  and  Trade  fell  on  it  for  their  only  score. 

English  34  — Dorchester  0 

This  score  is  quite  different  from  that  of  last 
year  when  Dot  defeated  English  18-7.  We  like  to 
think  that  our  team  has  improved  that  much.  As 
you  can  see  from  the  score,  there  were  many  stars 
in  the  game  and  a complete  effort  by  our  superb 
team.  Richie  Areglado  scored  touchdowns  as  did 
Line  Chandler.  Phil  Martell  kicked  two  extra 
points  and  rushed  for  two  more.  Randy  Benn 
also  scored  for  the  final  tally.  There  were  very 
few  passes,  so  this  meant  ground  plays  which 
were  extremely  difficult.  Since  it  rained  through 
the  entire  game,  the  field  was  muddy  and  the 
pigskin  very  slippery.  The  line  played  well  on 
both  defence  and  offence.  Jack  Lehmann  gained 
a lot  of  ground.  This  gain  was  good,  although 
conditions  were  unfavorable.  The  score  must  have 
comforted  the  players  somewhat  when  they  re- 
turned to  the  locker  room  to  remove  the  loam 
from  themselves. 
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Cross  Country 

By  FRANK  RONAN,  ’59 


When  Mr.  Ronan  called  out  cross  country 
enthusiasts  the  second  week  of  school,  it  looked 
at  first  sight  as  if  it  was  to  be  a year  of  rebuilding. 
Except  for  Captain  Stephen  Fallon,  there  were  no 
veteran  scorers  from  last  year’s  state  champion 
squad.  At  the  meeting  there  was  a sea  of  new 
faces,  new  to  the  school  and  candidates  new  to 
the  sport.  In  the  first  pre-season  time-trial,  Dan 
Hurley,  a senior  in  his  first  cross  country  season, 
finished  a close  second  to  lead  the  English  High 
Warriors.  Although  no  scoring  was  made,  the 
Blue  and  Blue  looked  strong  against  its  City 


Competition.  Judging  from  the  race,  English 
looked  like  the  team  to  beat  for  the  state  champi- 
onship. 

New  Bedford  28,  English  41,  Salem  51 

New  Bedford  copped  our  opener  by  placing 
first  and  second  in  the  race.  The  winner  was 
John  Silveria,  last  year’s  state  and  New  England 
champion.  Dan  Hurley  was  less  than  a half 
minute  behind  him.  Second  for  the  Blue  and  Blue 
was  Marcus  Mulkerin,  a freshman,  formerly  of 
Galway,  Ireland.  Only  a second  behind  him  was 
Steve  Fallon.  The  times  of  the  scorers  for  English 
were  Hurley,  13:49;  Mulkerin,  14:04;  Fallon, 
14:05;  Bob  Cocoran,  14:28;  and  Joe  Goodwater, 
14:43.  Last  spring,  Joe  was  the  220-yard  state 
champ  dashman.  Through  hard  work,  he  has 
proved  that  anyone  can  run  cross  country  if  he 
has  the  desire. 

The  others  who  ran  under  the  16-minute  limit 
were  Barry  Wiggins;  Bill  Theos,  two  years  out  of 
Sparta,  Greece;  Charles  McVea;  Bill  Conors;  Pete 
Fiatka,  four  years  away  from  Austria;  Hack 
Cooper;  Frank  Ronan;  Frank  Mandosa;  Leon 
Thompson;  John  Goyne;  Ed  Fuller;  John  Simp- 
son; Joel  Kachinskey;  Phil  Kachinskey,  his  twin 
brother;  and  Joe  Veneto. 

Needham  23  — English  34 

Donald  Hooper,  veteran  Needham  star,  led  his 
team  through  the  sweltery  heat  to  a close  victory. 
For  English,  Dan  Hurley  was  second;  “Irish” 
Mulkerin  fifth;  Steve  Fallon  sixth;  Pete  Fiatka 
tenth,  and  Bob  Cocoran  eleventh.  Because  of  the 
excessive  heat,  all  the  times  were  much  slower 
than  normal,  and  only  Myron  Goldman  and  Chet 
Sidell  were  in  cracking  sixteen  minutes,  the  grati- 
fying time  for  a letter. 
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CITY  MEET 


REGIMENTALS 


English  31  — Tech  32 


English  26,  Tech  46,  Hyde  Park  111 


The  English  team  ran  as  the  underdogs  and 
won  their  first  meet  of  the  season.  The  Blue  and 
Blue  squeezed  by  Tech,  who  had  beaten  New  Bed- 
ford the  preceding  week.  The  individual  winner 
of  the  city  meet  was  Dan  Hurley,  who  had  an 
excellent  clocking  of  13:38;  Steve  Fallon  fourth 
with  14:13;  Mark  Mulkerin  fifth  with  14:23;  Bob 
Cocoran  eighth  with  14:29;  Charlie  McVea  ninth 
with  14:30.  A new  runner  under  sixteen  minutes 
was  Ted  Kalafatos.  After  the  race,  the  feeling  of 
defeatism  left  us  and  we  looked  eagerly  toward 
the  Regimentals. 


Latin  111,  Charlestown  118,  Brighton  148 

Dan  Hurley  won  an  exciting  race  by  beating 
the  District  Champion  John  Harrington  by  nine 
seconds  to  take  the  Regimental  (all  city)  Crown. 
Steve  Fallon  was  four  seconds  behind  Harrington 
in  13:55.  Mark  Mulkerin  ran  sixth  in  14:03,  Ron 
Biggar,  newly  eligible,  ran  tenth  in  14:14,  and  Bob 
Corcoran  was  thirteenth  in  14:24.  A new  man  to 
get  a letter  was  Bill  Davis.  This  brought  the  total 
of  lettermen  to  twenty-six  and  English’s  record 
for  Regimental  Championships  to  six  in  ten;  all 
in  all,  a good  season. 
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A friend  boasted  of  his  “Spanish”  report  card: 
CCCCC! 

Heard  in  M4: 

Mr.  O’Brien:  “Why  don’t  you  understand?” 

Alex:  “I  don’t  know.” 

Remember  when  Dan  Hurley  studied  at  home 
for  more  than  an  hour? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  sophomore  who  was 
on  the  second  floor  when  the  junior  lunch  bell 
rang?  By  the  way,  has  he  recovered  his  books, 
yet? 

Inflation,  boys,  raised  the  Activities  Fund  to  the 
$3  figure. 

Ask  Ling  Chandler  how  to  fumble  a ball  on 
an  open  field — on  the  one-yard  line. 

Jack  McGloin  was  recently  seen  in  Latin  Class 

Wonder  if  “Farmer”  Tracy  gets  hay  fever? 

There  is  a spreading  rumor  that  television  will 
soon  do  all  the  instructing  and  that  teachers  will 
be  eliminated.  Would  you  repeat  that? 

Heard  that  O’Sullivan’s  TV  broke  down. 
There  must  be  some  connection  between  that  and 
the  fact  that  the  next  day  he  passed  in  homework 
for  the  first  time. 

M4  informs  us  that  happy  mathematicians  stop 


at  the  SO  sign. 

Mr.  Bell  questions  the  loss  of  so  many  home 
lessons,  “Ever  hear  of  anyone  losing  his  lunch?” 

Along  with  the  other  rumors:  There  will  be 
no  senior  class  next  year. 

Pete  Cohen  : I’ve  got  to  go  into  the  gym  to  do 
my  morning  push-ups. 

After  the  last  locker  inspection,  we  thought  of 
changing  the  name  of  this  column  to  “Chaos  in 
the  Corridors.” 

We  like  the  way  Mr.  King  puts  it.  “No  study- 
ing during  the  test,  boys.” 

Overheard  in  P3: 

“What  slows  down  a plane  in  flight?” 

“Air  brakes,  maybe?” 

We  learned  that  hundreds  of  people  kill  or  hurt 
themselves  by  slipping  in  the  bathtub.  According 
to  the  Shower  and  Wet  Towel  Brigade,  this  means 
that  the  average  E.H.S.  boy  risks  his  life  once  a 
year! 


Teacher:  “Are  you  sure  this  is  your  work?” 
Wagner:  “Yes,  sir.” 

Teacher:  “Well,  I’m  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr. 
Emerson.” 

If  everyone  is  so  concerned  about  getting  to 
clas.ses  on  time,  why  aren’t  traffic  lights  installed? 

Members  of  the  Driver  Education  Class  (DE?) 
arc  taking  suggestions  to  have  more  B schedules. 

Stan  Adamakis  answers  to  the  name  of  Aga- 
memnon, too. 

And  John  McNamara  thought  of  using  car- 


checks  in  lieu  of  football  tickets.  Have  you  read 
the  green  slip  lately,  Mac.^ 

Most  aspiring  ROTC  candidate  in  the  drill  hall 
fs  Lenny  Hartog. 

“Sparkie”  Hamlin  does  his  homework  — be- 
tween fires. 

General  Garvey  hasn’t  been  seen  in  his  home- 
room since  he  registered  in  September. 

Katze  paid  us  to  state  that  his  name  rhymes 
with  “skates.”  Att.:  Gs. 

Well,  that’s  enough  cruising  for  this  issue  of  the 
“little  yearbook.” 


HONOR  ROLL  . . . 


Fourth  Year — 101,  John  K.  Benjamins,  Ronald 
S.  Biggar;  102,  Stanley  H.  Chase,  Chester  G.  Chin, 
William  H.  Connor;  103,  Anthony  G.  Cosentino, 
Anthony  V.  DePalma,  Robert  J.  Douchis;  108, 
William  F.  Golden,  Myron  W.  Goldman,  Robert 
E.  Gramer,  Abraham  W.  Haddad;  112,  Paul  C. 
Howell,  Daniel  J.  Hurley;  113,  Salvatore  J.  Laure- 
tano,  Lawrence  M.  Lawlor,  Shoon  H.  Lee,  Robert 
H.  Leigh;  116,  Frank  G.  Lund,  Thomas  J.  Mc- 
Grane,  David  F.  McGrath,  Francis  X.  McGrath, 
Alan  P.  Maltz;  117,  Thomas  J.  Minichiello,  Wil- 
liam R.  Moore,  James  J.  O’Keefe,  James  M. 
O’Neil;  118,  John  R.  Prendergast,  Bernard  R. 
Redgate,  Alexander  Robb,  Clayton  H.  Roberts, 
Francis  G.  Ronan;  119,  Raymond  S.  Schwartz, 
Martin  S.  Starr;  219,  Rosario  J.  Tosiello,  Frank  L. 
Vilkas,  Alan  E.  Waldman,  David  E.  Walsh. 

Third  Year — 201,  Leonard  E.  Adelson,  Leigh- 
ton Avery,  Raymond  S.  Barrow;  203,  David  R. 
Carrey,  Ronald  J.  Condon;  207,  Kenneth  C.  Fos- 
ter, Francis  H.  Fraccastoro,  Steven  M.  Garfinkle; 
209,  Robert  L.  ,A.  Irvine,  Thomas  E.  Kenneally; 
211.  John  C.  Lenhardt,  Michael  T.  Leonard,  Eric 
B.  Loth.  Edward  F.  McElroy,  Robert  A.  McLaugh- 
lin; 212,  Raymond  J.  Malouf;  213,  Robert  P. 
Nord,  Robert  E.  O’Keefe;  Francis  J.  O’Sullivan; 
216,  Philip  S.  Rubin,  Francis  W.  Ruscetti,  Steven 
.A.  Silverman;  217,  Edward  F.  Smith;  218,  Michael 
Tobin,  James  J.  Walsh,  Paul  K.  Whelan,  Michael 
S.  Wong. 
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Second  Year — 7,  Robert  J.  Ahern,  James  F. 
Beer;  8,  Ralph  M.  Bombaci,  Stephen  J.  Buckman; 
11,  David  A.  Cutler,  James  M.  Daly,  Philip  J. 
DeSantis;  13,  Russell  J.  Gamel,  Harvey  W.  Gold- 
man; 16,  Michael  J.  Gorman,  Michael  L.  GrafTeo, 
Harvey  G.  Greenberg;  17,  Richard  T.  Heap;  302, 
Richard  A.  Interbartolo,  Joel  E.  Kachinsky,  Philip 
M.  Kachinsky,  Michael  N.  Kalafatas;  307,  Karlis 
M.  Kirsis;  308,  Sidney  Liberman;  309,  Ronald  C. 
Mazzarella;  312,  Joseph  P.  Paterna;  313,  Arthur 
M.  Rittenberg;  317,  Walter  E.  Salvi;  321,  Thomas 
P.  Stack;  322,  Patrick  T.  Walsh,  James  S.  Want- 
man;  323,  Joseph  D.  Young. 

First  Year  (Annex) — 302,  Gerald  Bellavia; 
303,  Alan  Cawston,  Peter  Colarusso;  305,  William 
Dwyer,  Robert  Fraccastore,  Douglas  Fraser,  Rich- 
ard Fuller;  306,  Bruce  Goodwin,  Harvey  Gussman, 
Andrew  Hansen,  Horace  Heck,  Ronald  Itri,  Wil- 
liam Jeflfrey;  314,  Kevin  King,  Harry  LeBlanc; 
315,  Allan  MacDonald,  Richard  Mercadenta, 
Robert  Moloney,  James  Moriarty;  316,  Robert 
Newton,  Vincent  Nocito,  Thomas  O’Keefe,  David 
Porter;  317,  Peter  Rae,  James  Robinson;  319, 
Angelo  Stamoulis,  John  Sullivan,  Paul  Sweeney, 
Ronald  Travis,  Daniel  Wiles,  Peter  Yagjian,  Wil- 
liam Zeoli. 
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A Cittle  Better 

A little  better  skill  in  posing,  a little  better  likeness  and  Boston’s 
foremost  imprint— and  you  have  a much  better  photograph,  much 
more  satisfaction  and  far  wider  approval  of  results.  Then  we  add 
beautiful  covers  and  scrupulous  are  in  details  of  packing  and, 
mark  it  — we  deliver  on  time.  No  detail  esapes  our  interested 
care. 
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